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Translated for this Journal. 


The Mission of Mozart. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS GENIUS AND 
HIs Works. 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
[Concluded.] 

When we study Mozart’s character on all sides, 
we seem to see in it not so much the the image of 
an individual, as the type of the generic charac- 
ter, which we ascribe to that class of men whom 
God has ordained to be poets or artists. An un- 
common indifference to the positive; an inex- 
pressible contempt for all worldly prudence, or 
rather a complete ignoring of its maxims ; a care- 
less frankness, knowing no interest in concealing 
aught ; a blind generosity, which did not know 
the worth of what it gave, nor count the conse- 
quences ; finally, as the result of all this, an in- 
corrigible tendency to allow himself to be deceived 
and cheated upon all occasions. These pecu- 
liarities, worse than sins in the eyes of a man of 
the world, although they are often nothing but 
the pledge of the poetic calling, were found united 
in the highest degree in Mozart, and for the reason 
that no one ever was so very much a poet as he 
was. But we must add one trait, which was pe- 
culiar to him alone, and which exceeds even the 
abstract idea or the ideal which we commonly 
shape to ourselves of characters like his. In- 
different as poetic natures commonly are to their 
positive interests, there is yet one of these which 
occupies them always and in a high degree. Much 
as they seem to live for the future, we still see 
them eagerly striving to secure present fame, and 
this desire has ever been considered one of the 
noblest attributes of the artistic and poetic na- 
ture. Nevertheless, in all professions, and espe- 
cially in Music, fame or popular applause leads 





to prosperity ; and since prosperity is the conse- 
quence of fame, it is probable that the most zeal- 
ous guests of Olympus would willingly resign 
themselves to accepting the consequence out of 
love for the cause. With Mozart it was just the 
opposite. He would gladly have accepted the 
consequence, but the cause was repugnant to 
him; his dislike, however, was not so much of 
fame among his contemporaries, as it was of the 
means by which this is acquired; which in the 
end comes to the same thing, for whoever desires 
the end must also wish the means. Hofmeister, 
his publisher, in one of his letters to him wrote: 
“ Write more popular, or I cannot print and pay 
for anything more of yours.” To which Mozart 
replied: ‘“‘ Well then, I will earn no more, and 
starve ; what the deuce care I?” 

We know of one other musician who despised 
popularity and worked only for the satisfaction of 
his conscience ; but this musician, the great Bacu, 
could, without harm to his interests, defy the 
fashion. He had a quiet, sure and honorable po- 
sition, amply sufficient to support himself and his 
twenty children. Independent of the public in 
this regard, his labors were in a kind which with- 
drew them from the competency of ordinary 
judges. But Mozart depended wholly on the 
public, to which he looked for daily bread; he 
worked for the theatre. To please or not to 
please the public was for him Hamlet’s question 
of “To be or not to be;” and as he wrote his 
operas to be performed and heard, he knew very 
well that he had to obey the taste of his judges or 
else cease to be. Unhappily the natural disposi- 
tion, or if you will the conscience of the artist, 
got the victory over the urgency of the case. 
Mozart exerted his genius to please as little as 
possible, and his success was perfect. 

* * * * * * * * * 

With such small regard to the taste of the pub- 
lic, and with a habit of not very courtier-like 
speech at the courts of princes, Mozart might at 
least have won to his side a third power, upon 
which the fortune of his pieces at the theatre 
especially depended ; we mean the Italian singers. 
Alas! this grand and despotic power he brought 
most against him. The still existing reasons of 
the aversion of these singers to Mozart’s music 
are too generally known to make it necessary to 
explain them here. Suffice it to say, that this 
music for the most part robbed them of the means 
to which they usually owed their success, and on 
the contrary required of them a knowledge of 
music and a dramatic talent which were rarely 
found among them. Hence what Mozart might 
have foreseen really happened. The artists in 
their ill will treated him as a foe and a rebel; 
they did their best to ruin him in the place where 





they were obliged to sing him, namely in Vienna ; 
but in Italy, where they were the unlimited mas- 
ters, they would not have suffered this hated 
music, so repugnant to the national taste, to be 
set before them. Hence it happened that Mo- 
zart, in spite of his great fame and his early tri- 
umphs in Milan, never received an order from an 
Italian direction after the manner of the composer 
of Mitridate had gradually degenerated into that 
of Figaro and Don Giovanni! 

That being the state of things, Mozart would 
seem to have been all the more free to write for 
the lyric theatre of his nation, whose founder he 
in a certain sense had been. The Entfihrung 
aus dem Seraglio had had success in Germany, 
and the native artists had not the same reasons 
as their Italian brethren for hating Mozart’s 
operas. They were far less virtuosos and they 
understood music better. To what, then, must 
we ascribe the oblivion in which Germany al- 
lowed the only national dramatic composer that 
existed, beside DirTerRsporF,* to languish ? 
More than one reason may be adduced for it; 
but I will limit myself to that which appears to 
me the most decisive. 

No one of the great native masters before Mo- 
zart had seen fit to labor for the native theatre. 
The operas of Hanpet, Giuck, Hasse and 
Graun had been composed to Italian texts; 
some of them to French and English texts. On 
the other hand, the theory of musical drama was 
still in the simplicity of childhood with the Ger- 
mans; the text-makers sought in a certain man- 
ner to excuse the introduction of song; they 
purposely arranged the course of the action so 
that the singer should be called upon to sing, or 
that he should find occasion for it in himself 
without injury to probability. Hence arose a 
comedy with little airs (Operetta,) which in re- 
spect of kind still stood under the head of Vau- 
deville. Then, too, there were fairy operas, very 
ordinary farces, for the most part borrowed from 
some popular tradition, and eked out with na- 
tional songs and dances; this was called the 
Viennese style. The good singers of the coun- 
try, like the good composers, consecrated their 
talent solely to Italian opera. Thus it was quite 
natural that the true music-lovers recognized no 
other spectacle. The national opera, or what 
passed for such, they abandoned to the people. 
Upon such pieces followed the Seraglio, a music 
which is by turns melodic, brilliant, pathetic and 
comic, but of an original and learned kind of 
comic. As a whole, the work was easier under- 
stood than the Jdomeneo and some of the subse- 





* Dittersdorf composed, between 1786 and 1798, fifteen or 
sixteen German operas. Mozart composed only two, for want 
of opportunity and not of will. 
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quent operas of Mozart. Still it was such an 
infinite departure from all that the native fre- 
quenters of the opera had so far known and 
loved, that many years had to pass before the 
taste of the many could raise itself to the stand- 
point of this system of composition. Formerly 
the common belief was in the country of a Bach 
and Mozart, that the good melody was that which 
everybody carries away with him on leaving the 
theatre, and sings. ForkEL, on the contrary, 
thinks that these melodies are always of the most 
ordinary kind. In my view, both these rules 
suffer too many exceptions to allow of either of 
them being set up asa universal principle. Marl- 
borough is a very trivial melody ; God Save the 
King is not so ; yet both are equally popular. Be 


that as it may, the arias of Belmonte, of Con- | 
| the goal which he had set before him as an artist, 


stance, and of Osmin, did not belong among those 
which every one easily retains; still less among 
those which every one can sing. The connois- 
seurs no doubt extolled the work very highly ; 
but the theatre directors were probably of an- 
other way of thinking after they had taken their 
treasurers into council, as the most undeceivable 
of critics. 

It seems clearly made out that the taste for 
mediocrity reigned at that time in the German 
public. The respectable dilettante of the count- 
ing room and of the shop liked to hear again 
upon the stage the little arietta which his daugh- 
ter sang with an accompaniment of two chords, 
which she had learned to play upon her four- 
octave spinet ; and he liked again to be able to 
bring home to his Hannchen or his Gretchen 
something from the theatre, by which her stock 
of songs should be increased. This, too, was the 
good old time when every body read with rap- 
ture GeLLerT and SoromMon Gessner. The 
music of a given age is a no less faithful mirror 
than its literature. Gessner and Byrron— 
Hitter and BretHoven :—lies there not be- 
tween these the whole gulf that separates our 
present world from that of our fathers ? 

* ee. ‘a ee we 

The psychological sketch we have just given 
shows us nothing but the outward moral tempera- 
ment, if I may so express myself, or the visible 
man. Some of Mozart's peculiarities—I speak 
of the less good—were, as we have seen, the un- 
avoidable reaction of the physical upon the mor- 
al ; others, such as his generosity and his habit of 
speaking the truth even when prudence and 
courtesy forbade it, resolve themselves, when 
closely examined, into pure negations, the conse- 
quences of a complete indifference to worldly in- 
terests. In this way the outside of the character 
of Mozart shows us the happiest and most amia- 
ble disposition that can be imagined; a nature 
noble and good, but not great and virtuous, for 
virtue is a victorious combat against ourselves, 
and Mozart was just what he was for the very 
reason that he always yielded to his nature. 
But there was yet another man in him that 
seemed to stand in opposition to the first, because 
they both together made up one. The artist was 
cast upon the citizen, or vice versd, just as a 
medal is cast upon its mould, so that all that is 
sunken in the latter stands out boldly in the 
former. May I be pardoned this bizarre com- 
parison, which, however, fully represents my 
thought. The relation between what is called 
the real and ideal world, found itself reversed in 
our hero. Art was his actual world, his serious 








_and real life ; the positive world upon the contra- 


ry was a shadow, entertaining him at times, 
without ever occupying him much. But even in 
this he sought only the poetic side—love, friend- 
ship and enjoyment. Consequently all his moral 
and intellectual powers, which he developed in 
his capacity of citizen of an ideal world, revealed 
themselves in all his daily life through a propor- 
tionate improvidence, or a negation. The more 
calculation and logic he employed in composition, 
the less he had left for his household economy ; 
the more deeply he fathomed the mysteries of the 
human heart in its musical analogies, the more 
easily was he deceived about the most prosaic 
thing in the world, pecuniary interests. 

In the same way his unexampled and persistent 
application, his inflexible will in the pursuit of 


left him no more force of will and energy than 
just enough for the fulfilment of his social im- 
pulses and duties. Apparently his other self had 
scarcely opportunity to manifest itself in him, 
either in his sayings, which were of no more value 
than the spoken dialogue in the opera, or in his 
doings, which were limited to the narrow sphere 
of an industrial who earns a painful living by 
hard work. Mozart could sometimes show his 
inner self, without his willing it. ‘To sentimental 
talk he had, like many persons of deep feeling, an 
aversion. Te did not like to speak of his feelings, 
and he strove to hide them under a blunt and 
confident language. It happened only very sel- 
dom, in exalted moments, that he was heard to 
express a deep+felt view, even in badly chosen 
words, about things which connect themselves 
with the most serious side of human life and des- 
tiny. Then a few sudden flashes would illumine 
the most hidden interior of the individual. But 
such outpourings were involuntary. Indeed one 
might say that when Mozart had betrayed him- 
self in this way, he felt a certain shame; he re- 
lapsed very quickly again into his droll and non- 
sensical chat, filled his glass, and from that moment 
it was impossible, as ROCHLITZ says, to get another 
rational word out of him. Does it not seem as if 
Mozart had felt, that he had been stealing some- 
what from the musical improvisation, or from the 
ruled sheets of paper, which alone were worthy 
to receive his confidential communications upon 
such matters? In these and these alone are we 
to seek the true man, the earnest actions of his 
life, his power, his greatness and his virtues. 
Nay, I do not hesitate to compare the labors of 
Mozart with the most virtuous actions, whether 
we consider the moral principle which called them 
forth, the sacrifices of all kinds which they cost, 
or the results which they have had and will have 
for his fellow men. How many men have blessed 
Mozart and bless him still, as the beneficent ge- 
nius, to whom they owe some of their noblest 
enjoyments and of their sweetest recollections of 
the past, or as the immortal wizard, who awakens 
in their soul a new breath of poesy, when poesy 
on every side is dead! 





eo 


(From the Musical Review and Gazette, New York.) 


The Country Singing-School. 

Let us step ina moment. It is in the district 
school-house. You may easily know that, by the 
benches hacked and inked with aspiring initials, 
and the general aspect of inconvenience that per- 
vades the precincts. 

It is seven o’clock, P. M. Tallow luminaries 
on wooden pedestals flicker on the window-sills, 








while a more imposing column of sperm lights up 
the desk in front. By it stands the Polyhymnian 
professor, a little, wiry man, with bald sinciput 
and shining face. He has taught the singing-school 
in this same place for a score of years, at least. 
With a hickory ferule for his baton, and fiddle-bow 
under his left arm as a badge of authority, he raps 
to order. The chaos of voices is hushed. The 
school begins. 

It is rather amusing to see how different people 
sing. There is the leading soprano, in the front 
seat. She evidently supposes herself to be the 
prima donna of the evening. And as the full 
chorus dies away for a measure of rest, she assumes 
to herself a superfluous semibreve, in order that 
her vocal powers may be duly noticed and appre- 
ciated. Alas! for her apparently inexhaustible 
wealth of breath, after an unusually protracted 
effort her voice suddenly becomes bankrupt, and 
her gratuitous solo ends like a juvenile rooster’s 
incipient attempt at song. 

A little to the right sits the leading alto. You 
know her to be such, because in all duets she 
accompanies the leading soprano. But she does 
her part in a very modest, unassuming way. She 
takes no airs upon herself. These belong exclu- 
sively to the soprano. She is evidently conscious 
of being the lesser luminary, and makes no effort 
to outshine the intenser brilliancy of her compan- 
ion. But we strangely always like the looks of 
the moon better than of the sun. And, no less | 
strangely, the gentle unobtrusive alto imprints 
upon our susceptible hearts far more mental notes 
of admiration than the lofty trills and quavers of 
her more pretentious sister. 

The leading bass considers himself of funda- 
mental importance, especially in a quartet.— 
Between certain limits he displays a prodigality 
of breath truly surprising. But if he undertakes 
a tone above a certain pitch, his voice changes to 
a dwindled, piping tone, wholly unlike its former 
sonorous self, as if he had handed over his part to 
a brother of lower, or rather vocally speaking, 
higher degree, for a moment, while he stopped to 
take breath. But only in a chorus, and within 
his legitimate limits, does he display his full abili- 
ties. Then he rolls forth a volume of sound like 
the pedal pipes of an organ, and unless he prac- 
tices extraordinary self-denial, the other voices 
are merged in his, like tributaries in the ocean. 

The main characteristic of the leading tenor, 
is his versatility. In chorus, he is usually content 
to lean upon his own staff, and display his powers 
only by the insertion of here and there a grace- 
note, and an artistic turnin the cadence. But in 
a quartet, he by no means preserves the even 
tenor of his way. If in a difficult passage, he 
imagines that the treble wavers on her part, he 
forthwith deserts his own, and flies to render the 
needed assistance. True, he scarcely ever strikes 
upon the right tone, in his tergiversation, but then 
he rarely fails of coming within one of it—and 
that is not far out of the way. On the whole, 
whatever be our opinion as to his execution, his 
musical taste is unquestionable, if we may judge 
from the decided smack of satisfaction he emits 
from his lips at the close of every performance. 

Rap, rap, rap! It is for recess. Chaos begins 
again. <A Babel of voices fills our ears.—ezoritur 
clamorque virum—a clamor of boys and girls and 
a cracking of peanuts arises. Yet with the aid 
of our eyes, we can guess at the whispers of that 
pleasant pair in close communion on the back seat. 
And we have no difficulty in distinguishing above 
the confusion the “gentle roar” of the leading 
bass, who forms the centre of the hilarious group 
around the stove. It is amusing, the display of 
generosity which we see around us. Intensely 
red apples are in various quarters exchanging 
hands, and reflecting their rosy glow upon the 
cheeks of the fair receivers—unless we attribute 
this to the whispered compliments which accom- 
pany them. Hanks of home-made gingerbread 
are produced from capacious pockets, and distrib- 
uted variously among hungry little expectants, 
while a munching of candies and condiments is 
heard on every hand. Oh! it is really a very 
delightful time. 

Rap, rap, rap! Recess isover. The Babel of 
voices subsides into silence. Sentences begun 
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aloud are finished in whispers. The singing begins 
again. We settle back into our seat, and with the 
lullaby of pleasant ‘ Greenville’ soothing our senses 
into forgetfulness of the present, we lose ourselves 
in memories of the past. What famous old times 
we used to have in a school-house just like this— 
just as inconvenient, just as uncomfortable, and 
just as dear to recollection! Some of these same 
old tunes were favorites of our boyish days. We 
think of the old friends with whom we used to 
sing them. Some we have not seen for years— 
some are dead. Change creeps upon everything. 
Only true music, like true morality, never changes. 
Those grand old strains of Handel and Beethoven! 
They are as grand now asever. The majestic 
chorals that rolled through the dim aisles of old 
German cathedrals two hundred years ago, are 
still pealing on to new generations; and in other 
lands. 

But a sound, so strangely in accordance with 
the spirit of our thoughts that it rouses us from 
our reverie, greets our ears. They. are singing 
‘Old Hundred.’ It puts a finale to the evening’s 
entertainment, and our own. Amid the general 
confusion at the closing, we catch a glimpse of the 
stentorian bass moving off in unison with the alto, 
and perceive the leading soprano led away in 
triumph by the chivalrous tenor. 





(From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, March 25.) 


First Performance of Signor Arditi’s Opera, 
“La Spia.” 


Quite a large audience assembled last evening 
at the Academy of Music to be present, in spite 
of the storm, at the first performance of Signor 
Arpiti’s Opera. It was received with marks 
of decided favor ; and though its positive merit is 
not’ great, many a work in no way superior has 
been produced with considerable success at the 
principal theatres, of Italy, and thought worthy of 
publication. 

The plot, founded in a measure upon the story 
of Coorer’s novel of the same name, is not hap- 
pily selected. It lacks dramatic progress. Such 
movement as it has, neither tends, nor seems to 
tend, to the accomplishment of any particular 
good or ill to the personages; and it therefore 
lacks one great element of legitimate and perma- 
nent favor. Dramatic situations and characters 
of decided traits also are wanting in it; and its 
power to interest depends entirely upon its associ- 
ation with the incidents of CoopEr’s novel and 
the music with which the composer has clothed 
Signor MANETTA’s graceful verses. 

Signor Arpitr has displayed talent and 
accomplishment in the composition of this opera. 
His work is plainly that of a thoroughly educated 
man: it shows none of the crudeness and awk- 
wardness which might well appear in the first 
work even of a man of genius. It moves smoothly 
and steadily on,—the melody flowing, the harmony 
satisfactory, the instrumentation skilful, and the 
vocal parts conducted with that knowledge of the 
capacity and requirements of the voice which is 
so rarely acquired except by Italians. It shows 
too the possession of that facility for writing not 
ungraceful airs based upon not incorrect harmony, 
which is another peculiarly Italian gift :—that 
fatal facility, the result of which has been so much 
drivel in Don1zeT TI, so much bombast in VERDI. 
—We write with a full recognition of the great 
talent of both the dead and the living composer, 
and a lively and grateful appreciation of beauties 
salient in the Lucia of the one and the Ernani of 
the other. Signor Arpit1 has made Donizetti 
his model in solos, while VeRDr generally guides 
his pen in concerted music. It is never difficult 
to discern which composer he is seeking to emulate, 
or even to determine with some approach to ac- 
curacy the particular composition in the beauty of 
which he has found his inspiration. Indeed, 
throughout the opera we are continually called 
upon to admire the skill with which he prevents 
that which we are not sure that we have not heard 
from becoming that which we are sure that we 
have heard. We listen with apprehensive pleas- 
ure to something which is tronbhag giddily upon 
the verge of something else. 





La Spia is written, as we before remarked, in 
an easy, flowing style; the prettiest music is that 
of the chorus of female voices in the Second Act, 
followed by a duet for soprano and mezzo soprano 
accompanied by the same chorus; but after two 
hearings we are unable to remember any melody 
of sufficiently decided character to become pop- 
ular, or any concerted piece which can claim more 
than what it is now the fashion to call a success 
d’estime. But we are happy in believing that the 
Opera as a whole, will be for a while a favorite 
with the public; long enough to repay the mana- 
ger for the excellent style in which he has pro- 
duced it, and we trust to reimburse him in a 
measure for the expenses of the trying season 
through which he has passed with such credit to 
himself. Among the elements of the popularity 
of La Spia as an entertainment, is the scene of a 
burning house, very skilfully painted and adroitly 
managed by Signor ALLEGRI, who never paints 
without touching his laurels with a fresher green. 
To this may perhaps be added the conclusion of 
the Opera with Hail Columbia. It was, perhaps, 
necessary that this should be ; and Signor ARDITI 
has shown much taste in not overdoing it. 

The Vocalists, Madame LAGRANGE, Miss 
Henster, Signor BricNnort, Signor MoRELLI, 
and Signor GASPARONI, all acquitted themselves 
with credit, and with the composer received 
hearty expressions of the good feeling of the au- 
dience. 

And now we wish to ask why this opera is 
called an “ American opera.” Because its sub- 
ject is American? Then is Don Giovanni a 
Spanish opera, Norma a British opera, Semiramide 
a Babylonish opera, and Orfeo e Euridice a 
H-ottish opera. Then is Much Ado About Noth- 
ing an Italian comedy, Timon of Athens a Greek 
tragedy, The rape of Lucrece a Latin Poem, and 
Susanna and the Elders a Jewish painting. 
Written by an Italian, to Italian words, in the 
Italian style, for Italian singers, there is not even 
the shadow of a ground for calling La Spia an 
American work. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
It is well for the arts to flourish here ; but it is not 
well for us to be deluded with the idea that we 
have American Art, when we have no such thing, 
but are cultivating an exotic. The time will 
come when we will have American music; but it 
will come ; we cannot bring it, or hasten its arrival. 
There has yet to be the first step taken towards 
the formation of an American school of music ; 
all the music which has been composed here, 
worthy of the name, has been, of necessity Ger- 
man or Italian, whether written by Germans or 
Italians or Americans; and so it will be for long 
years to come. But when music in this country 
does assume a character of its own, we can only 
wish the composer of the first American opera the 
good fortune to meet with a manager so ready to 
encourage him and bring him advantageously be- 
fore the public as the present director of the 
affairs of the Academy of Music. 


Burning of Covent Garden Theatre. 
(Correspondence of the Evening Gazette.) 





Anderson. the ‘ wizard of the North,’ has been doing 
all he could for some time past, to keep himself be- 
fore the people, and has just succeeded in making 
himself famous in a way not presented on the bills. 
For some time the metropolis had been placarded 
with announcements of a monster “ Carnival benefit,” 
al’Americaine, to last four and twenty hours, and to 
conclude with a grand masked ball. That sort of 
thing (said the bills) was unknown in Europe, but 
the enterprise of caterers for public amusement in 
the United States of America provided such protrac- 
ted entertainments, of a splendor far surpassing the 
wildest dreams! Covent Garden Theatre was the 
scene of the “ Carnival.” A pantomime commenced 
the entertainment, followed by an English drama, 
then a Scottish drama, then a ballet, then an opera, 
then a divertisement, in which Charles Matthews im- 
itated Anderson, and Leigh Murray personified Mat- 
thews, the whole to be concluded by a grand bal 
masqué. All went off in accordance with the pro- 
gramme, and the evening terminated by the theatre 
taking fire, and its entire destruction followed. The 
theatre was originally opened Dec. 7, 1732, by Rush, 
the noted harlequin, and on the 20th of September 
1808, it was destroyed by fire, when thirty persons 





4 
lost their lives. It was rebuilt and re-opened Sept. 
10, 1809. Its history is closely connected with the 
annals of the British Stage. Many first appearances 
took place there. Incledon, the singer, 1790; Charles 
Kemble, 1794; Mrs. Glover, 1797; G. F. Cooke; 
(“ Richard III.’’) Oct. 31, 1800; Miss Stephens, 
(Countess of Essex) 1812; Miss O’Neil (Lady Beech- 
er) 1814; Macready, 1816; W. Farren, 1818; Fan- 
ny Kemble, 1829; Adelaide Kemble, 1841. Here 
Edmund Kean last acted, 1833. Braham’s first ap- 
pearance on the stage was at the old Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1787. 

The value of the property destroyed, says a journ- 
al, is something fabulous. An approximate estimate 
may be formed from the fact that in mounting the 
several operas contained in the repertoire of the thea- 
tre, when under the management of Mr. Dalafield, 
no less than £60,000 was expended, of which the 
four operas of the “ Prophéte,” the “ Hugenots,” 
“ Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ La Donna del Lago,” cost 
£25,000. The valuable dramatic library belonging 
to the theatre—unique of its kind—is gone in the 
general wreck. The original manuscripts of “ The 
School for Seandal,” “The Miller and his Men,” 
the opera of “The Slave,” and hundreds of other 
curious works, were here preserved. The armory, 
consisting of more than 100 suits, and occupying a 
series of rooms, is wholly destroyed. In fact, noth- 
ing is spared. Four original pictures by Hogarth, 
representing the Seasons, which hung upon the walls 
of Mr. Gye’s private room, within only a few paces 
of the box-office, could not be saved, so rapid was 
the progress of the fire. 

The building belonged to four or five proprietors, 
(among them may be mentioned the Kemble family, 
the family of the late Mr. Harris, Mr. Surman, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Thomas Grieve, and others,) who 
had issued shares to upwards of a hundred gentle- 
men; but as it was not insured they lose everything, 
and the shares, which were hitherto worth hundreds 
of pounds, are now not worth the paper upon which 
they were written. Her Majesty’s private box at 
this theatre, was magnificent. here were also five 
rooms fitted up most magnificently, the retiring 
room having a very handsome fire-place, a splendid 
looking-glass and mirrors, with an inlaid circular 
glass table, in gold and blue, and allegoral devices. 
All that now remains of the beautiful suite of rooms 
is a few pieces of scarlet cloth, which was used as the 
carpet, and some burnished iron springs used in the 
elaborately appointed sofas and chairs used only by 
her Majesty and attendants. The whole of the con- 
servatory adjoining the Queen’s box has likewise 
been totally consumed, The expenses of erecting 
the theatre are said to have amounted to £150,000, 
of which £44,550 was received from the insurance 
offices, and £50,000 raised by subscription shares of 
£500 each. The architect was Sir Robert Smirke, 
and the statues of Tragedy and Comedy, and the 
two bas reliefs on the Bow street front, were by 
Flaxman. The stage was 55 feet in length and 86 
feet in width, the depth from the curtain to the back 
of the pit was 66 feet and the theatre had a saloon, 
the dimensions of which were 56 feet by 19 feet. 

The fire broke out in the rooms over the stage, in 
that seventh heaven known as “the flies,” which 
were reached by a narrow staircase from behind the 
scenes. It would appear that the workshops had 
been on fire, for some hours, before the persons be- 
low were aware of it, and the first intimation they 
had was the burning through of the upper floors and 
the falling of burning beams upon the stage. At- 
tempts to extinguish the conflagation were, of course, 
in vain, and in a very short time the roof fell in, and 
a column of flame shot out up from the chasm, and 
cast a glare that was seen from every part of Lon- 
don. Not being of a poetical or imaginative turn of 
mind, I am unable to portray the scene of some cou- 
ple of hundred masqueraders. 

Covent Garden, under the management of Mr. 
Gye, was one of the most popular places of amuse- 
ment in London. Its properties were of the richest 
descriptions, and reached the value, probably, of 
£100,000 sterling. All the requirements for the oper- 
atic season, about to commence, were in the theatre 
and are totally lost. This loss falls on the lessee, Mr. 
Gye, and on the shareholders. Not one farthing is 
covered by insurance. Anderson had rented the 
house since Christmas, and his tenancy was about to 
expire. Gye gave him notice that he would not per- 
mit the masked ball to take place; Anderson persis- 

ted, and they say Mr. G. applied for an injunction, 
which was refused. The “wizard” had taken the 
precaution to insure his own effects for the sum of 
£2,000 sterling.—so that he was pretty safe —and 
when the fire was discovered he made a rush at the 
cash box and secured that likewise. The peculiar 
construction of. the edifice rendered abortive all at- 
tempts to extinguish the flames. 
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New Votume.—Subscriptions are now in order for a 
new year of the Journal of Music. With the number 
for Saturday, April 5, it will enter upon its fifth year, 
and ninth volume. With that number we shall commence 
the publication of a translation, made expressly for this 
journal, of a beautiful Art novel by Mme. GrorcEe 
SAND, in which the characters are musical, and which 
has never yet appeared in English. It will make pleas- 
ant reading for the summer months. 

Our readers generally, as well as our agents, are ear- 
nestly requested, as they wish this Journal not only to 
continue its existence, but to improve in character and 
variety of matter, to exert themselves a little now to send 
us in the names of new subscribers. 

TERMS, as heretofore, by mail, $2 per annum; by car- 
rier, $2,50, payeile in advance. This condition of pre- 
payment will hereafter, especially in the case of out-of- 
town subscribers, be more strictly enforced. The really 
serions losses which have been the reward of our indul- 
gence hitherto, compel us to this measure. 

All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to 
stop the Journal at the expiration of their term, will still 
continue to receive it, and be counted as subscribers for 
another year. 





Prize Songs. 

There is much cause to doubt the real benefit 
to literature or Art of the competitive efforts stim- 
ulated by the offering of prizes. It seems to be 
the fatality of such efforts to result in mediocrity ; 
and as a general rule one takes up a prize poem 
or a prize song with the preconceived conviction 
that had it been of first-rate excellence, it would 
not have been very likely to have won the prize. 
A collection of prize poems, after deducting a 
few exceptional instances of decided merit, would 
be but an indifferent contribution to literature. 
So in other arts, at all events in music. Creative 
genius somehow always seems to find its truest 
inspirations anywhere but in these competitions. 
Even in musical Germany, where there have 
been prize songs, prize choruses, prize sympho- 
nies, we have never heard of one which has out- 
lived the factitious importance which it enjoyed 
only so long as curiosity was fresh about the 
prize. Ten to one, if a true work of genius wins 
the prize, it is a work not originally written for 
the prize, but tossed into the competition as an 
afterthought, more from the humor of the thing, 
perhaps, than from ambition to come out the 
winner. 

Still smaller are the chances of success to ex- 
cellence, when the largest jury sit in judgment. 
Think of collecting the votes of all the crowd who 
enter the Athenwum Gallery or the rooms of the 
Academy of Design during a season, as if that 
were the best picture which should receive the 
greatest number of said votes! No one dreams 
of such an absurdity in the art of painting; why, 
then, in other arts? Yet this very thing has 
been done, and much stir made about it Jately in 
the sphere of music. The publishers of the New 
York Musical Review some months since offered 
prizes for the two best songs ; there were a hun- 
dred and fifty or more prompt responses to the 
call, Out of the hundred and fifty, the vast ma- 
jority of which, we hear, were found beneath 
contempt, a competent committee were to select 
eight, which should be published in successive 
numbers of the Review; then time was to be 
allowed for the subscribers to the journal, the 
members of choirs and singing schools throughout 
the land, the enlightened and the ignorant, of all 
ages, classes and degrees of culture, to send in 
their votes, and that song which shall receive the 





plurality of voices is to receive the prize: the 
polls to be kept open until the middle of April. 
The copyrights of all the eight remain the prop- 
erty of the Review. Of course a thrifty specula- 
tion for that journal, in a double sense; first, as 
giving it the copyrights of eight saleable, and in 
this way self-advertising songs, whether they be 
good or bad; and secondly, as piquing the curi- 
osity of hundreds or thousands to such a pitch 
that they shall be eager to have a vote in the 
great question, and so help to swell the subscrip- 
tion list of the Review. A shrewd commercial 
stroke! But how will it affect the real interests 
of Art, of Music in America ? 

Let us see. The eight songs have been duly 
published ; we have no doubt the committee made 
the best selection; and (with the exception of a 
single one, in which all good judges recognize the 
work of an artist and a true gift of song—per- 
haps, too, of one other, which is clever, if not 
quite original,) they are about as ordinary, namby- 
pamby, uninspired, mechanical a set of songs, in 
spite of the exceedingly careful Italian phrases of 
expression, the molto espressivos, affetuosos, &c., 
which their authors have prefixed to them, as one 
may find in the portfolio of any boarding-school 
miss. We risk little in the belief that such is the 
opinion of all artists and cultivated music-lovers 
who have looked them over. Now here is the 
point. If there were any certainty or any chance 
that the one really fine song of the eight would 
win the general vote, then indeed would a true 
service to the cause of Music as an Art be done ; 
for the very attention of the many which such 
éclat would concentrate upon this real work of 
Art, bringing it as it were within the focus of a 
magnifying glass beneath their eyes, would 
awaken in many a mind the first perception of 
the superior worth of true Art over common elap- 
trap. But is there any, the least chance of that ? 
We would there were. On the contrary, we 
know too well on what the preferences of the 
multitude are based. They will vote for the 
taking, rather than the good song ; for the pretty, 
rather than the beautiful ; for one that appeals to 
personal or patriotic associations, rather than to 
any poetic ideal; for one that only sings them, 
with seemingly new and ingenious variation, what 
they knew before ; for one whose sentiment is 
not above the level of their own every-day lives; 
above all, for one which (ey can easily sing and 
easily accompany on the piano—that is to say, 
one of which the accompaniment is the usual 
see-saw between tonic and dominant chords, 
instead of being an integral organic portion of 
the song, as it is in all true works of Art. Hence 
the true musician, to have any chance for this 
prize, must renounce his loyalty to Art, and 
write down to the tastes or no tastes of the million, 
or else any “ Ossian” of any travelling company 
of bards, black or white, will have fearful odds 
against him. We all know this too well, and are 
so sure that the best song will not win the prize, 
that it becomes a matter of no interest which of 
the poor ones wins it. We shall be too happy 
should it turn out otherwise. But mediocrity, 
the false in Art, will win ; young ideals will take 
form and color from that triumph ; young germs of 
musical feeling will look up to that they should 
be taught to look down upon, will imitate that they 
should avoid, and so the good day is put back in 
which the true in Art shall find its recognition. 

The eight prize songs are announced with 





great blowing of trumpets as soon to be published 
in the most elegant style of music type and paper. 
They are to form “ acollection of the most charm- 
ing songs ever published in America.” The for- 
tunate purchaser of the copyright anticipates, with 
reason, the most extensive sale of them. It is 
said that even now he has received 6,000 advance 
orders. No one can blame him. His business is 
merchandize in music and he must make his cal- 
culations shrewdly. He will have his reward. 
And if Art loses by his rapid gains in this ven- 
ture, it will remunerate itself out of the more slow- 
ly paying truly classical productions which he has 
published and will publish with a true eye to the 
approbation of the “appreciative few.” But we 
ask, suppose Mr. Richardson should announce in 
like style the eight best songs of MENDELSSOHN, 
or, FRANZ, or SCHUBERT, or Rossin, of HAn- 
DEL, Mozart or BEETHOVEN, would there be 
6,000 orders in advance, think you? The very 
question shows how much artistic value is to be 
attached to the factitious notoriety of such prize 
songs. We have said so much, because it is the 
duty of a Journal which devotes itself to the ele- 
vation of the musical taste in a community, to esti- 
mate such things severally accurding to the artis- 
tic and not the commercial standard. If there 
are to be prizes, let them at least be award- 
ed by competent judges. Then might some good 
be hoped, beyond the interests of those who invite 
the competition; although, as we began with 
saying, the world’s experience associates more of 
mediocrity than of excellence with all prize pro- 
ducts of the brain. 


. 
Musical Cornespondence. 

New York, March 24th. E1sre.p’s Soirée last 
Saturday attracted a goodly audience in spite of 
Passion Week. The programme was a very hetero- 
geneous one, bearing the names of no less than 
seven different composers, old and new, for only 
five numbers. The first of these consisted of selec- 
tions from quartets by Haypy, Mozart, Bert- 
HOVEN, and ONsLow, an arrangement which I can- 
not approve of. To be sure, the musical critic of 
one of our dailies says this morning: “ No connection 
is preserved in the four movements of a quartctte, and no 
object aimed at except the production of certain effects 
by contrast, such as heightening the effect of a quick 
movement by preceding it with a slow one;” (!) but he 
thereby advances a new theory, which I think the 
musical world will hardly accept. For if it be true, 
where would be the idea, the mainspring of a com- 
position of this character? What becomes of the 
“ Moonlight Sonata,” and the many other love poems 
of the great master? of his “ Pastoral,” “ Heroic,” 
and Ninth Symphonies, to quote the highest exam- 
ples? For the critic will acknowledge that what 
applies to the quartet applies also to these and all 
other compositions which are constructed upon the 
same model. 

To me, this compilation had a most disjointed 
and unsatisfactory effect; although each movement 
had its own beauty, (the exquisite Adagio from 
Beethoven’s Sixth Quartet the most,) and the whole 
was interesting in one point of view, namely, in 
giving us an opportunity of hearing the four com- 
posers in genealogical order, and comparing them. 
Even for this, however, hardly a fair chance was 
afforded us, as the movements were too various in 
character to be capable of comparison with cach 








other. 
The Quartet in F of Rusrystern, which 1 have 


noticed before this winter, closed the concert, and 
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the remaining instrumental piece was the novelty of 
the evening. This was a Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, by Mr. J. N. Pycnowsxt, played by that 
gentleman and Mr. Notu. Mr. Pyschowski, a Pole 
by birth, has been in this country for some years, 
but, from extreme modesty more than any other 
cause, has lain perdu until now, much to the disad- 
vantage of the music-loving public, as his perform- 
ance on this occasion proved. He is a perfect mas- 
ter of the instrument, which he handles with a fire 
and genius which give him a place in the highest 
rank of our resident pianists. His composition was 
in every way worthy of a true artist. Full of beau- 
tiful melodies, worked up in a masterly manner, of 
originality and sparkling ideas, and very finely in- 
strumented, it can be classed with the best composi- 
tions of the present day. The only faults that could 
be discovered in it were in the first movement, where 
the chief theme reminded one a little too closely of 
Mendelssohn, and which was too long and too full 
of repetition. I hope that the flattering reception 
which Mr. Pychowski met with will induce him to 
withdraw from his retirement in future, and soon 
again give us an enjoyment similar to that afforded 
us on this occasion. 

Miss Brarnerp was the vocalist of the evening, 
and gave us a rich treat in Beethoven’s glorious 
“ Ah perfido,” which, I think, has been sung but 
once before, and that years ago, here in New York. 
Where can I find words to express its beauty? It 
is so perfect in all its parts, such a true marriage of 
“ music with immortal verse,” from the Recitative, 
with its sublime calling down of vengeance on the 
head of the betrayer, the sudden relenting and soft- 
ening into the old love, through the agonized peti- 
tion not to leave her, so wonderfully carried through, 
to the final theme, that mournful, weary air, so 
simple that one can hardly understand where its 
power lies, which contains the touching appeal: 
“ Dite voi, se intanto affanno non son degna di pieta.” 
This is the kind of music that calls out all our 
better iature, and, chaste and pure as it is, leaves us 
too, holier and purer than before we heard it. 

Miss Brainerd sang it with a truthfulness and 
honesty of purpose which made us forget that she 
is not yet a great singer. One thing, however, I 
must blame her severely for, and still perhaps not 
her, but her teachers. At the close of the first slow 
movement, where the music dies away in gasping 
repetitions of the word “moriro,” and fully ex- 
presses the weariness thus suggested, Miss Brainerd 
had the exceedingly bad taste to fill a pause with a 
home-made cadenza, which was never more out of 
place. It is true that often, in Italian grand arias, 
ete., the composer places a pause where he intends 
that a candenza shall be introduced to display the 
powers of the vocalist; but such music as this, in 
which the excellence of its rendering depends en- 
tirely upon truth and expression, should be sung 
exactly as it is written; any thing else is almost 
sacrilege. 

Miss Brainerd’s beautiful, sympathetic 
showed finely in this Aria; pity she should not 
have been as fortunate in the selection of her sec- 
ond piece, which was the song by Dr. Beames, 
“ Our home,” which we have heard before. Is the 
young lady obliyed to sing one of his songs at every 
appearance in public, and always to sing to his ac- 
companiment, which is always indifferent, and on 
this occasion, in the Aria, was beneath criticism ? 
Miss Brainerd still lacks very much of being a first 
rate singer; she has not the Italian method, and 
does not even vocalize correctly, as in a passage 
on the word “io,” where she sang half of it on 
“i,” and the rest on “o,” instead of bringing the 
“o” in only at the end. She should have an Ital- 
ian teacher, to which effect her true friends should 
advise her. Dr. Beames should be the first to ac- 
knowledge that she needs to acquire variety of style, 


voice 





and consequently study under different teachers. 
She has such good material in her rich, powerful, 
flexible voiee, and apparently such capability of im- 
provement, that it would be a pity if all this were 
to be lost. If we had only a Maecenas or two here 
who would do for her what Boston did for Exisr 
Hensver and ADELAIDE Pui.uirrs! A few years 
in Italy would do wonders for her. 


March 25th. The Matinée to-day has been less 
satisfactory than the two or three last. Perhaps I 
was pot in a mood to enjoy it as well, or suffered 
myself to be much annoyed by the constant talking 
of two or three ladies who sat near me. The ar- 
rangement of the programme, however, spoiled the 
total effect of the concert entirely, and was very 
singular, to say the least. There were only four 
numbers—a charming Quartet of Harpy, Op. 63, 
a Trio by Scuusert, MenpELssoun’s Quintet, Op. 
18, and after all these instrumental pieces, Mr. WM. 
Mason closed the concert with some pieces of 
Cuor1n on the piano! You can imagine the effect 
—the tameness of even the most beautiful piano 
composition after the weight of five stringed instru- 
ments, and the unsatisfied feeling with which such 
aclose sent us home. The Trio by Schubert was 
Op. 100, not by any means so pleasing as the one 
which Mr. Sarrer played last winter, and, as it 
seemed to me, far inferior to it. The Quintet was 
very well played, and, in the beautiful Intermezzo 
and graceful staccato Scherzo, was very character- 
istic. 

Another attempt is being made to establish Sun- 
day evening concerts here, and the two that have 
taken place have been so good that I hardly doubt 
that it will succeed with the foreign population. A 
small orchestra of twenty-five, under Mr. Brere- 
MANN’S direction, play symphonies of BezTHOvVEN 
and Mozart, etc., in a very creditable manner, and 
have even attacked the Zannhduser overture. The 
programmes are invariably excellent, though hardly 
as much can be said for the singing, which is in the 
hands, or rather the mouths, of Miss Benrenp and 
Mr. FepDER, the former of whom is very indifferent. 
t 








CONCERTS. 

First ArreERNoon ConcerRtT.—A very large and 
brilliant audience thronged the Music Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and it seemed really like the good old 
days of the ‘Germania Rehearsals.” The orchestra 
numbered forty-six of the best musicians of our city. As 
they grouped themselves in the front of the stage under 
the colossal statue of Beethoven, there was a certain 
poetic completeness and significance in the scene, which 
was not without its value in bespeaking true attention to 
the symphony. The earnest, serene face of the master 
looking down on his disciples and interpreters, seemed 
to render it-impossible that they should not do their best, 
and be at least in earnest in their playing, Mr. Zer- 
RAHN conducted with his usual ability, and the glorious 
Seventh Symphony—as much a “ Joy” symphony almost 
as the “Choral ”’—joy crossed at times with memories 
of sadness, or alternating with solemn self-dedication as 
if to the highest, as in that mysterious sacrificial-sound- 
ing second movement—was on the whole finely played, 
and deepened its whole impression, although we still 
find our feeling of the music not altogether accommo- 
dating itself to so fast a tempo as was taken in some por- 
tions, especially in that sublime episode where “the 
heavens open,” in the Scherzo, 

The “ William Tell ” overture fared much better than 
it did one night in the orchestral concerts, and was much 
enjoyed. Next in importance, and the more so as being 
a novelty, was the arranged finale from the first act of 
Wacner’s Lohengrin, In this, after other fragments 
which we have heard from Wagner, we were agreeably 
disappointed; it was large, full, satisfying music, the 
first thing yet which has seemed to justify the promise of 
the Tannhduser overture. The lighter pieces were 
choice of their kind, and indeed there was something 
luscious in those Vienna Punsch-..ieder of the young 








Srrauss, and that “ Pauline Polka” of Gunner. They 
were nicely played; and the overture to Masaniello was 
applauded for the thousandth time, Here was both milk 
for babes and meat for the strong man. Next Wednes- 
day afternoon will doubtless see the Music Hal! crowded. 





Gustav SatTer's PHILHARMONIC SorrEEs. — The 
second of these was listened to by a large audience at 
Hallett & Davis's new room on Thursday evening. The 
noticeable feature was Mr. SATTER’s playing of STEPHEN 
HeEtuiER’s Sonata (or Fantasia in four movements on 
MENDELSsoHN’s Song: Es ist bestimt in Gottes Ruth), 
which was executed with great perfection and is an ex- 
quisite composition, combining the characteristics of the 
two composers. Mr. KRrEISSMANN sang three beautiful 
songs by FrANz, which were much applauded. Mr. B. 
C. BiopGertr played very creditably Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Carpriccioso ; and the duo for obée and piano was 
much liked by the audience, though to our taste hardly 
suited for a chamber concert. It was, however, finely 
played. Mrs. De Ripas sang two well-known songs of 
Mendelssohn. A“ Grand Fantasia” on Ernani closed 
the whole with rockets. The audience quite filled the 
fine saloon which has been added to the number of our 
pleasant concert rooms. The next soirée will be on 
Thursday evening next. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


—eeeeeeeeeeenm 


Quite a little “Indian Summer” of concerts sets 
in upon the concert season, which had come once to 
anend. The coming fortnight will be full of them. 
On the next page you may read of one to-night... . . 
To-morrow night the Hanpet and Hayrpn Society 
commence their annual revival of the ever-popular, 
melodious ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.”....Mr. Sarrer’s 
Philharmonic Soirée is on Thursday.....Orto 
DreseEv’s last Soirée is fixed for Saturday next; 
we also learn that the pupils and friends of that true 
artist, to whose fine influence so many are indebted, 
are preparing to give him a complimentary concert 
about the middle of April. Never was compliment 
more richly merited... ..The GERMAN BENEVOLENT 
Society have an Orchestral Concert on the 12th 
eae AFTERNOON ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
every Wednesday. 


The ‘Telegraph of Tuesday has the following account of 

THe AvToMATON CLARIONET PLAYER. Mr. Van 
Oeckelen, an ingenious organ builder from Holland, has 
now in the city a most curious automaton figure that 
plays upon the clarionet and cornet with a skill that is 
truly wonderful. The figure is the result of some six 
years of the labor of the inventor, and has been for many 
years in the island of Java, from whence it has been 
brought to this country. We were indebted to M. Van 
Oeckelen for a private view of this curious machine, 
which far exceeds the famous trumpeter of Maelzel, as 
the compass of its instrument is much greater and its 
execution more perfect. It has a range of thirty-two 
notes on the clurionet, and sixteen with the cornet, play- 
ing an indefinite nnmber of pieces, depending on the 
barrels which are placed in the figure as in a barrel organ. 
The movements of the body, head, and eyes, are curious 
and complicated. It performs music of considerable 
difficulty, such as fantasies from Der Freyschiitz, and 
other operatic pieces, in the most approved solo style of 
the concert room, accompanied by the ingenious inventor 
upon the pianoforte. The tune and time are very correct 
and the execntion wonderful. He did not, on this occa- 
sion, play the cornet, as his bowels of brass were rusty 
and somewhat out of order from the debilitating effects 
of a Jong sea voyage from Java, but we are told that he 
will soon be put in complete order and be exhibited in 
public, when we hope that the ingenuity and labor be- 
stowed upon him will be duly rewarded. The fignre is of 
a size larger than iife, and his mechanism is freely opened 
to the curious spectator, so that its nature is obvious to 
every one, and the most ample evidence given to all the 
senses that there is no humbug about it. Not only the 
rising generation, but older critics will see and hear it 
with no little satisfaction. 

VestvAtti has had great success in Mexico, hav- 
ing sung Romeo eleven times, and also appeared in 
Semiramide, Trovatore, Mercadante’s Vestale, &c. 
She has had a most enthusiastic benefit, from which 
she reaped $4,000, besides. rings and bracelets, &c., 
and has actually assumed the management of the 


opera there for the coming season. Enterprising 
lady!....Wittts’s Musical World has musical let- 


ters from Boston over the signature of Gustav 
SaTTER. 
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HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 


Divight’s Journal of Music, 
AT THE LECTURE ROOM OF THE MUSIC HALL, 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 29th. 


The following Artists have kindly volunteered : 
Mrs. J. H. Long. Mr. A. Kreissmann. 
Mr. Dresel. Mr. Trenkle. Mr. J.C. D. Parker. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 
1. Allegro and Andante from the Quartet in B at 3, 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


2. Aria from Cosi fan tutte, 
August Kreissmann. 
8. ine from the First Concerto for Piano, 
ith Quintet accompaniment. 
Otto Dresel. 
4. Barcarola : La Gita in Gondola, 
Mrs. J. H. Long. 


PART Il. 
5. The celebrated Adagio (God save the Emperor,) from — 
i aydn. 


August Kreissmann. 
7. © Porgi Amor,” from Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Mrs. J. H. Long. 
8. Trioin B flat for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, . Beethoven. 
Al derato—Sch Adagio and Finale. 
Messrs. Trenkle, A. & W. Fries. 


(GrTickets 50 cents.. ...To commence at 714 o’clock. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
Rossini’s Oratorio, MOSES IN EGYPT, 


Will be performed at the Music Hall on SUNDAY EVENING, 
March 80, assisted by 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH, 
Mrs. 8. E, HARWOOD, 
Mrs, F. A. HILL 
Mr. A. ARTHURSON, 
Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 
Mr. 8. B. BALL, 
Mr. J. W. ADAMS. 


Cant Zernann, Conductor....... F, F. Muewier, Organist. 
Tickets at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Hall on the evening of 
the Concert. 
Doors open at 634 ; to commence at 714 o‘clock. 
Rehearsal with Orchestra on Saturday evening, at 7 o’clock. 
H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Series of SIX WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
will be given at the Boston Music Hall, commencing 
March 26th, under the direction of Car. Zerrann. The 
Orchestra will be the same which has given so much satisfac- 
tion at the series of Orchestral Concerts just terminated. The 
selections will be of a character suited to all the various tastes 
of the community, consisting of Symphonies, Overtures, Ar- 

rangements from popular Operas, Waltzes, &c. 
th ives to make these Concerts 














The gers pled 
= the liberal support of the community. 


Packages of six tickets, to be used at pleasure, $1. Single 
tickets 25 cts. For sale at the Music Stores and at the door. 
The Concerts will commence at 314 o’clock. 


CHOICE MUSICAL WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, complete in two large 
quarto volumes, printed from engraved plates, and pro- 
nounced the most elegant specimen of music typography 
ever executed. Bound in cloth, embossed and lettered.— 
Price of a single vol. $7,50 ; of both volumes, $12. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS 
complete in one vol. quarto, bound in cloth, embossed and 
lettered. Price $3. 

MENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS. Text 
in German and English. The latter by J. C. D. Parker.— 
In cloth, $1,50; boards $1 25 

DITSON’S STANDARD OPERAS, 6 vols. Norma, 
Lucia, Sonvambula, Lucrezia, Ernani, English and Italian 
text, each, $2. Don Giovanni, Piano Solo, $1,50. 

ORATORIOS, Creation, $1,25. Messiah, $1,25. Moses 
in Egypt, $1,50. 

MASSES. Mozart’s Requiem, $1; Mozart’s 12th Mass, $1; 
Beethoven's Mass in C, 75 cents; Haydn’s 3d Mass, 75 cts. ; 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Latin and English words, $1. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q5 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Latest Publications of 
J. A. NOVELLO. 


ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 


Novello’s Complete Folio Edition. 

RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, 
Op. 55. Carefully revised and corrected; with the German 
directions and terms translated into English. Price #3,75; or 
in Six Parts, 75 cents each. 


PART I, price 75c., contains— 
PREPACE. 
Nos. 1 to 12. 
” 18 to 24. 
» 98 to 86. - ” ” Pp i 
” 87 to 66. Preludiums, in various keys, for soft or loud 
stops. 


PART II, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 67 to 132. Exercises for the pedals. 
» 138 to 144. Twelve Chorales, or well-known German Psalm 
Tunes, with variations. 


PART III, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 145 to 159. Fifteen easy Postludes, or Concluding Vo- 
luntaries, in the Fugue style. 


PART IV, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 160 to 174. Fifteen Postludes, or Concluding Volunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 


PART V, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 175 to 181. Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182. The Flute Concerto. 
» 183. Variations on “ Heil dir Sieges Kranz,” or, ‘God 
save the Queen.”’ 


PART VI, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
» 198 to 194. Fantastie and Fugue. 


Please to order Novello’s Edition, and quote the prices. 


Short and easy pieces in two parts. 
” ” 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
GRAND SONATAS FOR THE ORGAN. 
New Edition complete in one Book, $1. Tbc., or singly, as fol- 


lows :— 
No. I. Price 44c. No. 4. P 
3% 6” «6S. & ” Be 
8. ” 25e. 6. ” Ble 
Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. ScutemMeER, by Fett MEn- 
DELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 7. 65. 
J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Vol. 8. Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition with the 
musical examples properly combined with the text. 
~ Musical “ake, revised by Thomas Pickering. 
(Former price Se.) In r wrappers $1. 18c. B 
mail—$1. 20c. oy - . 

Volumes of this series already issued. 


. Cherubim’s Counterpoint and Fugue, $1. 638¢c. 

. Dr. Marx’ General Musical Instruction, 1. 63. 

. Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing, 4 

. Mozart’s succinct Thoro’ Bass School, 21. 

. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 63. 
Albrechtsberger’s Collected writings on Thoro’ Bass, 
Harmony and Composition for self-instruction. Vol. 1. 
Harmony and Thoro’ Bass, price 88e. Vols. 2 and 3. 
Guide to Composition, 88c¢., each. Three vols. bound 
in one complete, Cloth Boards—$2. 63c. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York. 





J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPI1.5B, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





F2"J0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office 


ED. B. ROBINSON, 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 


Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 











EW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
OG-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


—GIVEs— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her resid , 55 Hh k St. 


CARL HAUSE 
CO’ ERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
n the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of . nateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
te .ccomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
‘4, is respectfully requeste* 
Mr. Hause mav * .cssed at the music stores of Nathan 
Ki bry and “Se (. asnington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
m th .. 


u. H. SOUTHARD, 
TrACHER OF MUSIC, 
2.5 Washington Street, Boston. 

















MR. AUGUST PRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15-Dix Place. 
ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store, 


co. i. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 








DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIG, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. §. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.-—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoo. Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 jines) first insertion . 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


APBD YOOa—OSnr—nww 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





























